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BRIEFING ON AFRICA 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1959 


ComMITTEE ON ForeIGN AFPAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
Hon. Barratt O’Hara (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Hara. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will proceed until 11:30 and promptly at 11:30 we shall go into 
executive session, 

This is an open session in order that the members of our office 
staffs and others can be here. Secretary Satterthwaite graciously 
has consented to brief us a little bit on Africa. We have some new 
members. Of course, Mrs. Bolton and Mr. Adair are old members. 
Mr. Carnahan is our No. 2 member of the full committee on the 
majority side and Mrs. Bolton, No. 2 on the minority side. Mr. 
Murphy and I are relatively new. We thought it would be helpful if 
you gave us some briefing. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Satrertawaite. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, this is a very large continent we are dealing with and one which 
we could talk about at great length, but I will confine my remarks 
mostly, if it is agreeable to you, to Africa south of the Sahara and, 
of course, we will be glad to discuss the northern area if you would 
like that, but the problems are quite different. 

Your committee, of course, covers all of Africa. My Bureau does 
not include Algeria, which is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
European Affairs; nor Egypt and the Sudan, which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 

ut it does include the rest of Africa, Madagascar and the nearby 
islands in the Indian Ocean and the nearby South Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. O’Hara. I had not known that, Mr. Secretary. We were in- 
formed in the Inter-American Subcommittee the other day that 
Canada apparently is in Europe. 

Mr. SarrertHwaite. It is purely an intradepartmental arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Aparr. You do include Libya? 

Mr. SatrertHwaiTs. That is right. 

In order not to speak at too great length, I will start off with de- 
velopments during 1958, Mr. Chairman, if that is agreeable to you. 
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In January the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference was held in Cairo 
and this, we understand, was really stimulated and sponsored by the 
Soviet Union and the United Arab Republic. This was attended, 
however, by representatives of most of the African States, except the 
Union of South Africa. 

At this Conference a real effort seems to have been made to keep 
the African States in and subservient to the group of Afro-Asian 
States which have been meeting and playing such an important role in 
the United Nations. 

This turned out, fortunately, I think, not to be completely successful. 

As a result of this meeting, the African States themselves had to 
decide just to what degree they wanted to continue more or less to 
play second fiddle to the Asian States. 

In the meantime, a real feeling of an African personality had been 
developing, and this is true even of the Northern African States 
which, of course, are of Arab and Berber origin. 

Now the next meeting took place in Accra, the capital of Ghana, in 
April, and this was the first meeting ever held of all African States, 
All of the independent states were there except for the Union of South 
Africa again, and this meant that there were eight African States 
represented. 

It is interesting to recall that before World War II there were only 
three independent states in all of Africa. The rest of Africa was 
governed by the colonial powers in Europe. Those three, of course, 
were the Empire of Ethiopia, the Republic of Liberia, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

In the years subsequent to World War II, of course, Libya had 
become independent through action of the United Nations. Then in 
1956 both Tunisia and Morocco became independent. 

In 1957 it was Ghana, and then in last September, as a result of the 
referendum which was held by the French in their territories, another 
state became independent—Guinea. 

78 go back to 1958, this meeting at Accra played a very important 
role. 

What is now happening in Africa: You will recall that Mr. Nkrumah 
was the President of the Conference and that out of this Conference 
came a real feeling of African personality and of African nationalism 

Another meeting of interest was held at Mwanza, which is a small 
city in Tanganyika on Lake Victoria, in September. This was 4 
meeting just of African leaders and out of this came the Pan-African 
Freedom Movement of Eastern and Central Africa. It is interesting 
to note that one of the resolutions of this meeting said: 

Colonialism, so-called partnership, apartheid, multiracialism and white settler- 
ism are enemies of freedom and can be eradicated only by an African nationalism, 
virile and unrelenting. 

This in part set the tone of what is now happening in the Negro or 
black countries of east and central Africa south of the Sahara. And 
out of this movement, as I said, they organized this Pan-African 
Freedom Movement of East and Central Africa. They issued what 
they called the Mwanza Charter and set up a caretaker committee to 
carry out the objectives of this group. 

Now, later during this same month the great French referendum 
took place. You will recall General de Gaulle visited the dependent 
areas of the former great French Empire in Africa and Madagascar 
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and while there told these territories they would be free to stay within 
the French community under a new constitutional arrangement or to 
have their independence. This great referendum was held on Sep- 
tember 28, I believe it was. As a result of that referendum all of the 
former territories of French West Africa (except Guinea), French Equa- 
torial Africa, and Madagascar voted to remain within the French com- 
munity. In Guinea the vote was against remaining in the French 
community. 

In other words, Guinea by a large majority decided to leave the 
community and become independent. 

Later on this raised various questions, of course, for our Govern- 
ment and other governments. 

First was the question of the recognition of this new state and on 
November 1 we did extend recognition to it. 

The next question was whether or not Guinea should become a 
member of the United Nations. It did become a member of the 
United Nations in the last days of the General Assembly which 
adjourned in December. In this connection there has been a feeling 
on the part of some of the older states in the United Nations that 
perhaps it would be desirable if new states might serve a period of 
apprenticeship and perhaps not become immediately members of the 
United Nations. However, this is contrary to the trend that has been 
taking place. All the new Asian nations have become members im- 
mediately except in those cases where the Soviet Union interposed a 
veto. In the case of Guinea, it received a cordial welcome. 

Finally, there was the question, of course, of the timing of our repre- 
sentation in Guinea as we had every intention of opening up an office 
there once it became independent. When we presented our budget 
demands to Congress last year, however, we never dreamed that we 
would need an office of any kind in Conakry, since Dakar was the 
aes of French West Africa and we had a consul general serving 
there. 

Now, however, we are opening an Embassy and our first repre- 
sentative, Mr. Robert W. Rinden, arrived in Conakry on the 13th of 
last month. He will serve as charge d’affaires ad interim until an 
Ambassador is appointed. 

Mr. Aparr. Has Guinea an Ambassador here now, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. SarrertHwaIte. We have given our agrément to the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador, Mr. Telli Bonbacar Diallo, who is now 
representing Guinea at the special session of the General Assembly. 
He also visited here last fall as the first semiofficial envoy of Guinea. 

We will have an Ambassador in Guinea ourselves, but we do not 
know just how soon. Probably, however, during this fiscal year. 

The next significant meeting in 1958 was the All-African Peoples 
Conference which was held in Accra toward the end of December. 
Now, this was a meeting of representatives, not of states, but of 
political parties and of labor organizations. 

This meeting again was stimulated by Mr. Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, and they undertook to invite representatives of 
all the political parties and labor groups throughout Africa as Official 


delegates, and in addition they invited fraternal delegates and ob- 
servers. The fraternal delegates were, I believe, representatives of 
parties in the dependent areas of Africa. The observers in most cases 
were from outside of Africa, I believe, and a member of your committee, 
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Congressman Diggs, was one of the observers. He has, I am sure, 
reported to you at least individually, if not as a subcommittee, on 
what took place there. 

This was an extremely important meeting from the standpoint of 
the future of Africa. It gave an additional great stimulus to the feel- 
ing of the dependent peoples that they should have their independence 
and it approved in a number of resolutions, some of which perhaps 
could be considered somewhat extreme. But, in general, r think 
this meeting could be praised for the moderation with which it faced 
the issues, in view of the pressures under which the members attending 
must have been. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, Mrs. Bolton has suggested, and I am 
in agreement with her, that at a later date, Congressman Diggs should 
make a report in executive session. 

Mr. SaTTERTHWAITE. He was good enough to brief the members 
of my Bureau. We appreciated his report very much indeed. 

Now, one of the issues which you may re at the second Accra 
Conference was the question of whether they should advocate the use 
of violence in making their demands for independence, or nonviolence. 

Mr. Nkrumah, as a great admirer of Gandhi and of the role he 
played in obtaining independence for India, was a strong advocate of 
the doctrine of nonviolence. 

On the other hand, the provisional Algerian Government was 
represented there and, of course, they are following in fact a policy 
of violence in Algeria and it was they who took the lead in advocating 
the use of violence, if that should be necessary, in order to gain 
independence. 

On the whole, it was the nonviolent group which won, although the 
final resolution was a compromise, in that it was envisaged that where 
independence couldn’t be gained otherwise, or where violence was used 
by the other party, then violence would be justified. 

Is my suish owes At about right, Congressman Diggs? 

Mr. Diaas. Yes. 

Mr. SatrertHwaits. The Egyptians, or the United Arab Republic 
I should say, had a strong group there, and also the Soviet Union, but 
on the whole one of the interesting developments of this Conference 
was the fact that it was the representatives of the countries south of 
the Sahara who really dominated the Conference and who set the tone 
of the Conference. While, of course, the Arab countries of Africa 
are as much a part of the continent as the rest, it appears to be the 
general feeling on the part of the black African states that they are 
in the majority and at least do not want to be under the dominance, 
let’s say, of any other group and especially perhaps of the group which 
is even more closely tied in with Asian and Soviet problems. 

As an interesting sidelight, showing one of the complicated prob- 
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lems of Africa, the problem of understanding each other at Accra’ 


was an important one. The leaders, of course, of Ghana and of the 
former British territories, speak English with great fluency. On the 
other hand, the leaders of French West and Equatorial Africa speak 
French, and under the colonial regimes there has been very little 
contact between the two areas. There are very few adequate inter- 
preters, and Irving Brown, who was there as an observer for the 
AFL-CIO, found himself, I understand, sort of drafted as an inter- 
preter and carrying on simultaneous translations at the Conference, 
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and I don’t know how much time he had left for the job for which 
he was sent. 

Even so, the interpretation apparently was not very adequate, 
aside from Mr. Brown’s, I am sure, and there was a tendency on 
the part of those who only spoke English, I am told, to talk out loud 
when speeches were made in French, and Vice versa. 

This is an interesting and important consideration when one speaks 
of a Pan-African movement, because communicating with each other 
is obviously essential. There is no common African language. The 
language of north Africa is largely Arabic, but after that one has to 
resort to English and then French. 

Eventually perhaps the African leaders who speak English will 
learn French or vice versa, but at the moment it poses great problems. 

This last Conference which I have mentioned, the December meet- 
ing in Accra, led not only to all these resolutions, but gave such an 
impulse to the feeling that all of Africa should be independent that 
perhaps some of the subsequent developments can be attributed in 
part to what went on at this Conference. 

The Belgian Government, as you know, has carried on a very en- 
lightened polic’ y in the Belgian Congo, at least to the extent of educat- 
ing the Congolese to become good artisans, and raising their standard 
of living to the extent that the standard of living among the Congolese 
is probably higher than in any other dependent area. 

hey have not, however, given them much training in political life, 
although it was equally true that the Belgians in the Congo also did 
not have the right to vote. Nobody voted until about 3 years ago or 
ever had voted for anything, apparently, unless it was for membership 
in a club in the Belgian Congo. 

Nevertheless, it came as a great shock when these riots broke out 
last “reg in Leopoldville, the last place where it was really ex- 
pected 

Now, certainly a strong element in these riots was the desire on the 
part of the Congolese for more self-government, let us say. But 
other elements also were involved, such as the former existence of the 
Kingdom of the Congo and the tribal conflicts which take place be- 
tween the tribes of the Lower Congo against some of the many in- 
habitants of Leopoldville who have come from the Upper Congo. In 
any event, a great many, perhaps 50 or more people, were killed in 
these riots. Fortunately there have been no disturbances lately, but 
it is a matter which has given great concern to the Belgians them- 
selves and to the other governments who still have colonial interests 
in Africa. 

Now, long before these riots in Leopoldville took place, the Belgian 
Government had announced that they had planned to bring out a 
statement setting forth a plan for political development of the Belgian 
Congo. ‘They told us in December that the new plan would be an- 
nounced in January and this plan was announced on the 13th of 
January on schedule. 

I make a point of this because I think there may be some feeling 
that this statement was made only as a result of the riots, but that is 
not the case. 

As you will recall, King Baudouin and the Prime Minister them- 
selves announced that this plan evisaged enventual independence for 
the Congolese if they wanted it, although they hoped it would be in 

44640—59—2 
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close association with the Belgian Government, and they set up a 
time schedule when local elections, provincial elections, and national 
elections would be held and they have exhibited every desire of im- 
plementing this plan. 

Subsequent to that there have been riots in many places in Africa. 
The most disturbing ones are those where it is black against white, 
of course. 

The ones in Brazzaville, where perhaps the greatest number of people 
were hurt, held none of this element. Brazzaville, the former capital 
of French Equatorial Africa, is now only the capital of the Republic of 
Congo. Here there were involved tribal rivalries with political over- 
tones. The French had to step in with their armed forces and police 
to get the riots under control. They did so, and the Prime Minister 
has promised now that there would be elections. I think that matters 
are well under control there now. Another place where rioting broke 
out was in Mogadiscio, the capital of Italian Somaliland, away across 
on the Horn of Africa. Somalia is a ward of the United Nations, 
which specified that in 1960 it would be given its independence. 

For 5 years the Italian Government had the responsibility of admin- 
istering Somalia under the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. 

The Italian Government has carried out its duties very con- 
scientiously. Effective control of the government is now really in the 
hands of the Somalis themselves. Important elections are to take 
place this month and the government which wins them will be the 
government that will be in control when they get their independence 
next year. 

The rioting which took place in Mogadiscio, in which only a few 
people were killed, was between the party now in power and the party 
which would like to be in power. The political overtones are whether 
a government which wants its own independence free of outside in- 
fluence will remain in control or whether it will be part of a larger, 
perhaps Arab and Islamic movement; all restrictions have been 
removed now, I believe since a week ago Tuesday and there seems to 
be no more trouble in Mogadiscio. 

Now, the disturbances which you have been reading about most the 
last few days also started in a place where it was not anticipated that 
there would be any difficulty, at least for a long time, much less 
violence. 

I speak, of course, of Nyasaland, which is one of the three integral 
parts of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which, as you 
know, is in south central Africa. Now, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia were, of course, named for Cecil Rhodes. Nyasaland, I 
suppose, is named for Lake Nyasa on which it borders. 

On the maps I have given you, you can see only a vague line. 
Nyasaland is the smallest of the three groups. 

The federation has a most complicated political structure. Up to 
1923 Northern and Southern Rhodesia had been governed by Cecil 
Rhodes Co. When its charter expired, the British Government took 
over and Southern Rhodesia from 1923 on has been a self-governing 
territory. 

Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are protectorates. All of them 
have governors appointed by the United Kingdom Government and 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland have been governed through the 
colonial office in London. The colonial officers have more and more 
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set up a more progressive type of government in these two territories 
through the establishment of legislative councils in which the local 
inhabitants played an ever increasing role. 

In 1953 the Federation of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was formed by an act of the British Parliament. Now, 
the only places in Africa in general where you have serious racial 
conflicts, or where there are racial problems, is in the highlands of 
east and south Africa where the climate has been good. ‘These were 
the only parts in the days before tropical medicine where Europeans 
could live safely. 

As a result, there have been white settlers in Southern Rhodesia 
for many years and there are now some 160,000, I believe, out of a 
population of 2% million. 

In Northern Rhodesia there are some 2,100,000 inhabitants and 
perhaps only 60,000 Europeans. 

In Nyasaland there are about 2% million inhabitants with only some 
7,000 Europeans. 

Another great racial element all through east and south Africa, 
as you know, is made up of the Asians. Since the British brought 
many of them to Kenya to help build the railroad from the coast up 
to Nairobi in the nineties, there has been, steady immigration 
through the years during which time the Indians have become not only 
workmen and artisans but they also have acquired much of the small 
business throughout the area. 

This means that throughout this area you have not only the natives, 
the original inhabitants, but also a European element and an Asian 
element. 

Now the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland announced 
as one of its objectives the policy of racial partnership which is one we 
can support in principle. It means that the Africans, the Europeans, 
and the Asians would work together in an orderly form of government 
in which there would be no racial problem. 

Quite a good deal of progress had been made along these lines. 
I think perhaps if there had been more time there would Lave been 
still more progress. But in the light of the rapidity with which events 
are taking place in Africa, these events seem to have overtaken this 
policy—we hope not permanently. 

One of the leaders at Accra was Dr. Hastings Banda, whom we have 
been reading about. He was reportedly born in one of the tribes, who 
made his way to the Union of South Africa where he could get an 
education and succeeded in doing so in part. He then came to the 
United States where he lived for some 12 years and I believe he has 
a medical degree from the University of Chicago or at least from some 
medical college in Chicago. 

He then moved to the United Kingdom, where he practiced medicine 
for many years. About 2 or 3 years ago, maybe 2 years ago, he 
moved to Ghana. He apparently had the feeling that he should go 
back to the continent from which he came. He did go back and after 
being in Ghana for a year or two he then decided to make the big step 
and he returned to Nyasaland. Now, Nyasaland has no very big 
cities. I believe he went to Blantyre, which is the largest city, and 
he established himself there, I suppose as a doctor but primarily as a 
political leader, and became a leader of the African National Congress. 
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He was one of the African leaders at Accra, last December. When 
he returned to Nyasaland he made a statement which some of you 
may have read, something along the lines: ‘To hell with the present 
government’s policy. We must get our independence and if necessary 
we should all seek to be arrested, hundreds of thousands of us, in order 
to gain the end which we are trying to achieve.” 

He himself is quoted as saying that he is opposed to violence, that 
he certainly is not anti-European because he lived in the United States 
and Europe for many years and his patients in England obviously 
were mostly Europeans. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of the question, violence did break 
out in Nyasaland about 3 weeks ago. It has since continued on an 
increasing scale. Quite a few people have been killed, although not 
as many as in some of the other areas. Involved in this situation, of 
course, is the complicated political setup of the federation. You 
have the Federal Government which has its own air force and troops 
and you have the three other territories with their own governments 
and police forces. Primarily, however, the responsibility for main- 
taining order rests with the Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Robert 
Armitage. 

He did not take any strong action until just about 3 days ago, 
when he finally declared a state of emergency, and arrested Dr. 
Banda and some 145 or 150 other African leaders. These have all 
been deported. I believe it was stated in Parliament that they are 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

Now, there isn’t much more that I can say about this problem at 
this meeting. It has become a matter of interest to the British 
Parliament, as you know. 

One of the features of the federation has been that the British Con- 
servative Party has been in favor of the federation. The British Labor 
Party apparently has had some reservations as to the future of 
Nyasaland in the federation, and this question will no doubt be 
debated in Parliament. 

The matter was first discussed in Parliament 2 days ago because of 
the fact that a British labor MP, Mr. John Stonehouse, was in North- 
ern Rhodesia when he announced that he was going to visit Nyasaland 
while these riots were taking place. Among the powers given the 
Federal Government by Parliament was complete power over immi- 
gration. According to the British Government, the immigration offi- 
cials did not exceed their authority in forcibly putting him on a plane 
and deporting him to Tanganyika. 

Apparently some force had to be used in deporting Mr. Stonehouse 
and this is why there was a full-dress debate in Parliament last night. 
I haven’t seen the full reports of it yet but I presume the debate may 
go on for some time. It is not for us to get into this political affair. 
ne hope always is, of course, that this matter will be settled peace- 

ully. 

I think at this point it would be well to say something about our 
policy, because there is a general feeling perhaps that we don’t have 
as clear-cut a policy as many would like. I would like to say in this 
connection this is a highly complicated continent. A member of your 
committee, Chester Bowles, has written a book on this subject and 
that book is still worth reading. While he makes concrete recom- 
mendations he also does point out the very complicated problems 
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there and the very great difficulty confronting the United States in 
having a policy which can be clear cut. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am sure that our colleague will appreciate what 
you are saying. We are very happy to have him on our committee. 

Mr. SatrertHwAITE. I will just read here briefly our policy on these 
general problems as set forth by Secretary Dulles in a speech which 
he made in Cleveland last Ne-vember. 

Referring to the problems facing all newly independent areas, the 
Secretary declared that the United States must— 
recognize that under present conditions newly created nations face a formidable 
task. They are marked out by international communism as special prey. It is 
classic Communist doctrine, enunciated by Lenin, that communism should ini- 
tially stimulate “nationalism” in order to break the ties between colonized areas 
and the colonial powers. Then communism should move in to “amalgamate” 
the newly independent peoples into the Communist bloc. 

That is the end of that quotation for the moment. 

The diversified Soviet tactics employed in Africa today are designed, 
we believe, to promote identification with the emerging nationalist 
elements and further to reduce western influence in the new inde- 
pendent states by rapidly establishing political relations and signing 
economic trade agreements. 

And then to quote the Secretary again: 

There is great danger that newly granted independence may turn out to be but 
a brief interlude between the rule of colonialism and the harsh dictatorship of 
international communism. 

The fact of that risk must not, however, lead us to abandon our basic faith in 
the right and capacity of peoples to govern themselves. What is needed is to 
reinforce that faith with a resolve to help the new nations to solve their prob- 
lems in freedom and thus to preserve their newly found independence, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a great many other forces at work 
in Africa which I would be glad to discuss for the remaining 15 
minutes if you so desire. 

Mr. O’Hara. Very well. 

i SATTERTHWAITE. One of the great forces at work is that of 
slam. 

I don’t know whether you can see this map very well, but the green 
part shows the parts of Africa which are almost entirely Islamic. 
In fact the belt of Islam comes down to the forest belt above the 
Gulf of Guinea. The new state of Guinea, incidentally, is almost 
entirely Moslem and, of incidental interest, President Sekou Toure 
and Ambassador Diallo are Moslems, which is just an interesting 
fact to have in mird when we speak of a Federation of West Africa. 

The leaders of Liberia, Ghana, and in southern Nigeria are, for the 
most part, Christians or educated by Christian missionaries and set 
themselves out as Christians. 

Nigeria, incidentally, is the largest state in Africa by population. 
There are between 30 and 35 million people there. 

Now this force of Islam affects the Federation of Nigeria particularly 
because the northern region of Nigeria is Islamic. The southern 
regions are not and that is one of the problems they have to face. 

There isn’t much more to say here about the force of Islam. It is 
in part a concomitant force with nationalism although the large groups 
of Moslems in southern and eastern Africa have come mostly from 
Pakistan or India and are not Arabic-speaking. Insofar as the purely 
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religious aspect of Islam is concerned, a great deal of good may be 
said for it. 

Now, another great force which is developing in Africa is the desire 
for federation. 1 mentioned the African personality concept and this 
is tied up, of course, with the desire of the Africans to gain their 
independence and then perhaps to have one great African united 
nation. 

Prime Minister Nkrumah speaks of the United States of West Africa 
or of the United States of Africa. It is more likely that there will 
indeed be some kind of a federation in west Africa, although one can 
hardly envisage the states north of the Sahara and south of the 
Sahara uniting at this time. However, even the great Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, considers himself a leader in this movement 
and indicates a desire to cooperate with these new developments. 

Now, this movement toward federation has taken place first, as I 
have pointed out, in the Federation of Ghana and Guinea. Nigeria, 
itself, is a federation which faces many problems but most of these 
were worked out in a meeting which took place last October in London. 
At this meeting the differences between the northern and the western 
and the eastern regions were more or less resolved and it was agreed 
that Nigeria would obtain its independence by act of Parliament on 
October 1 of next year. 

This is a very important development. Nigeria also has some very 


remarkable leaders, one of whom at least was educated in the United | 


States. He is Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Premier of the eastern region. 
I am sure that Mr. Awolowo, Premier of the western region has been 
here on a visit. 


The Prime Minister of the Federal Government, Mr. Alhaji Balewa, | 


who is from the northern region, and the Premier of the northern 
region, Mr. Alhaji Ahmadu, are also well known leaders. 

We have every hope that this federation, with the good training that 
the leaders have had under the British and with the good will of the 
British Government, will turn out to have a viable government and one 
which will succeed in maintaining itself as a federation rather than 
breaking up into smaller units. 

It would be a great pity if all this great area should break up into 
smaller units. The possibility unfortunately exists. 

On the other hand, the new French constitution for the French com- 
munity envisages federations within the community and we now have 
a new one called the Federation of Mali. It seems to be having a 
rather rough course so far. It consists of the state of Senegal, the 
former territories of Sudan, the Upper Volta, and Dahomey. Da- 
homey has already indicated it may not go through with this federa- 
tion and it appears that the Sudan itself is having second thoughts. 

But we are in favor of these federations and hope very much that 
we can have larger units rather than a great number of small states 
which are economically unviable and which will need a great deal of 
economic support. 

Africa is often known as a very rich continent. Actually it ir not. 
It is rich minerally. As you know most of the gold of the world and 
the diamonds come from Africa and many other materials which are 
very much needed in the modern world, such as uranium. Agricul- 
turally it may have a great future but so far the soil is not of the best. 
One of the things that the International Cooperation Administration 
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is undertaking to do in its program with the National Academy of 
Sciences is to find how we can help in the improvement of agriculture 
there. 

Having now mentioned the force of nationalism, the force of com- 
munism, the desire to federate and some of the most recent develop- 
ments, [ believe perhaps at this point I should bring my remarks to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. O’Hara. Have you any questions, Mr. Carnahan? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. No questions at this time. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Not at this time. 

Mr. O’Hara. Should we then go into executive session? 

Mrs. Bouron. I believe we should. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you. The open session is now adjourned and 
the subcommittee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:23 a.m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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BRIEFING ON AFRICA 


TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1959 


CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, at 10:30 a.m., 
Hon. Barratt O’Hara (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Hara. The subcommittee will come to order. We have with 
us the Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, who has 
returned from Africa and will make a report to us in open session for 
perhaps 20 minutes or so and then after that, Mr. Secretary, we will 
go into executive session. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. SarrerTHWALTE, Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity 
of meeting with you for the second time as a subcommittee, I believe. 
I have been with you in the larger meeting also when we talked about 
African affairs. 1 thought it would be of some interest to you to get 
a paper of my trip to Africa, since I covered quite an interesting 

art of it. 
4 Mr. O’Hara. How long were you there, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. SatrerTHWAITE. I was gone 23 days. It isn’t as long as I 
hope you will be going later on. 

The purpose of the trip was to attend a meeting at Lourenco 
Marques in Mozambique of our principal officers in eastern, central, 
and southern Africa. 

I think the committee will be pleased to know that this was the 
first regional meeting held under the sponsorship of the new African 
Bureau. The last such regional meeting we held was in 1950 while 
Africa was still a part of the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian and African Affairs. Formerly, and I say this without any 
criticism, after the former Bureau had held regional meetings in the 
near eastern and south Asian areas there was little money left for 
the African area. We would like to have more money, of course, 
but at least we now have control of the money you give us and so 
we could arrange to have this meeting out of the funds we had 
budgeted for such a meeting in the last fiscal year. 

We hope to have two more meetings during the course of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. One will be for west Africa and the other for north 
Africa, but we haven’t definite dates for those. I had hoped one of 
them could be held during the fall, but the fact that the U.N. General 
Assembly is meeting possibly will make it unwise to have it until after 
the first of the year. 

13 
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Mrs. Boiron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 
Mr. O’Hara. Surely. 

Mrs. Boiron. You say north Africa. I didn’t know that was in 
our region. 

Mr. SarrertHwatiTe, Yes; we have all of north Africa except 
Egypt and the Sudan and Algeria. That is a pretty large part of 
north Africa, but we do have Libya, Tunisia, and Morocco. 

Within our North African Bureau, the Office of North African 
Affairs, as you know, also has the Horn of Africa, that is Ethiopia 
and the Somalias. 

I should explain at this point that this conference was not held 
along those lines. Our offices represented at the meeting at Lourenco 
Marques included those in Ethiopia and Somalia those in British 
East Africa, which are the consulate general in Nairobi and the con- 
sulates at Kampala and Dar-es-Salaam, and our consulate general at 
Lourenco Marques, where the conference was held. Our consulate at 
Luanda in Angola could not be represented because of staff shortages, 
so that was the one area not directly represented, although it was 
covered pretty thoroughly otherwise. 

Then, of course, our offices in the Union of South Africa had several 
representatives there, our consulate general in the Belgian Congo was 
also included, and that was the area covered by this meeting. 

Now, the one thing that we already knew about, but which we 
learned from this meeting in very clear fashion, was the diversity of 
the problem we face in Africa. Here we had a meeting covering only 
a third of the territory of Africa—possibly a little more—and still 
within that small area you had five or six completely different sets of 
problems. As you know, and as I have mentioned in my previous 
talks with you, the Horn of Africa is a very sensitive and strategic 
area geographically. We are fortunate to have our traditional friend, 
Ethiopia, occupying a large part of that area and, of course, the 
trusteeship territory of Somalia includes the largest part of the rest. 
But we are also on friendly terms with Somalia, which will gain its 
independence next year. It is under Italian trusteeship now. 

Moving south of that area, we have the special problems of what we 
call the white-settler area. Located there are Kenya, Uganda, Zanzi- 
bar, and Tanganyika, all included in what is called British East 
Africa, which is just a loose association, each part being under the 
Colonial Office. 

Tanganyika, moreover, is a trusteeship territory which is making 
good progress toward independence. 

Moving south in the same white-settler area, we come to the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland—‘the federation’”—which 
a a white-settler area, with the special problems that we know 
about. 

All of these have common problems except perhaps Tanganyika, 
where there are very few white settlers and which will gain its inde- 
pendence as a trusteeship. 

Mr. Murpny. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you a question? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Yes. 

Mr. Morpuy. With reference to this Federation of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, do they have three different forms 
of government? 
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Mr. SaTTERTHWAITE. Yes. It is quite complicated. You have 
four governments with which our consulate general in Salisbury has 
to deal. The federation government, which comes loosely under the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, and then you have Northern Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland which are governed by governors under the 
Colonial Office, each with a legislative council and a certain amount 
of self-government, a rather limited amount; and then, of course, 
Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing territory, all under the federation. 

Mr. Murpuy. How do they fit in with the Commonwealth? 

Mr. SarrertHWAITE. Well, they are members of the—— 

Mr. Murpay. Is each one a member? 

Mr. SatrertHwaitTe. No; the federation is a member. 

Mr. Murpny. The federation itself? 

Mr. SATTeERTHWAITE. But it is not a full member yet. That 
question will be discussed in 1960 under the acts of Parliament which 
set up the federation. This act provided that by 1960 the future 
constitutional position of the federation should be discussed. 

But the Prime Minister of the Federation has, since 1953, attended 
meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. For some years prior 
to 1953 the meetings were attended by the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. O’Hara. If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Secretary, and to the 
subcommittee, our visitors at this open session, while they are here, 
may take seats at the table. They may hear a little better. 

Mr. SaTTreRTHWAITE. Some of our most difficult problems involve 
the future of the white-settler areas where the number of Europeans 
varies greatly. In Nyasaland it is 1 to 350 perhaps; in Southern 
Rhodesia it is 14 to 1; and in Northern Rhodesia 30 to 1. 

This all follows the announced policy of partnership. They are 
multiracial states because in addition to the Africans, that is, the 
natives of the area, you have several thousand Asians plus a large 
white-settler group and we, as I have said before, naturally hope that 
the future can be worked out in a harmonious way so that all the 
people of that area can live in harmony and continue to progress. 

There is little I can say about the two Portuguese “Overseas 
Provinces,” as they are called. From the Portuguese standpoint, 
both Angola and Mozambique are integral parts of Portugal and an 
African could become, at least in theory, the President of Portugal. 
First, however, the African has to become ‘‘assimilated”’ as they call it. 
That is a process which is set up by their law and which provides that 
after they have reached a certain degree of education and so on they 
are given full rights of citizenship. 

The Belgian Congo, as you know, is a vast and wealthy area in 
Central Africa which has been governed by the Belgians since the 
1880’s, first by King Leopold II and later by the Belgian Government. 
They have made great economic progress and on January 13 of last 
year you will recall that both the Prime Minister of Belgium and the 

ing made statements in which they envisaged the independence of 
the Belgian Congo; they hoped in partnership with the Belgian 
Government. In any event, they have taken steps to implement this 
plan and it will take some time, perhaps, but sooner or later we 
contemplate that that part of Africa will be independent. 

Now, of course, the Belgians also administer the trusteeship territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi which lies between Tanganyika and Uganda and 
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the Belgian Congo. Hitherto it has been governed as an integral 
part of the Belgian Congo, but the Belgian Government has not 
taken steps to separate these governments. 

I am not quite sure, since | have been away for 2 weeks, whether 
that has been announced publicly or not, but it is well known that 
they are going to separate the governments so they will no longer be 
governed from Leopoldville. 

Mrs. Botton. One country or two? 

Mr. SatrertHwaiIre. It is a trusteeship territory under the United 
Nations. Technically it is separate now, but practically it has been 
governed 

Mr. Murpny. And it is—was formerly—a German colony. 

Mr. SatrertHwaiteE. That is right. This is with the approval of 
the United Nations. This move is a step toward ME LN AB As 
you know, the northern Cameroons have been governed as a part of 
northern Nigeria so this situation isn’t unique. 

Mr. Diages. This had to have United Nations approval, of course. 

Mr. SATTHERTHWAITE. Yes, as a trusteeship. 

Mr. Diees. How do they fit into the South African situation if they 
approve the separation of the Ruanda-Urundi from the Belgian? 

Mr. SatrertHwaitTe. There is no question but that the Ruanda- 
Urundi is a trusteeship. South-West Africa is not a trusteeship. 

Mr. Murpry. It is administered by the Congo Government. 

Mr. SattrertHwaite. That is right, rather than direct from 
Belgium. You see, the Belgian Government has the trusteeship 
territory but has administered it through the Government of the 
Belgian Congo. 

Mr. Diees. I was under the impression that South-West Africa 
was a trusteeship administered by South Africa. 

Mr. Satrertuwaitse. That is the dispute, you see. South-West 
Africa was a mandated territory between the First World War and 
the Second World War, under the Union of South Africa. All other 
powers transferred their mandates after World War II to the trustee- 
ship system of the United Nations except for the Union of South Africa. 

To revert to our meeting at Lourengo Marques in Pretoria, our 
consul general in Johannesburg and some of our other representatives 
in the Union of South Africa attended this meeting. 

I can’t tell you that we reached any important political decisions at 
this meeting. You don’t reach decisions at a meeting of this kind. 
After all, we are not, of course, a trusteeship power in Africa. Our 
interests there are various and of another nature. 

Our hope for Africa naturally is that it evolve in an orderly way 
and that viable states may be created by nonviolent means. So it 
was that at this meeting it was never contemplated that we would 
issue a statement announcing a solution to Africa’s problems. We did 
all agree, however, that the meeting was of great value in assessing 
our common problems, even though the problems were so diverse. 

I think it was especially useful for our representatives in the Union 
of South Africa to hear the representatives from the other areas dis- 
cuss the problems of those areas, and it was equally valuable, of course, 
for them to hear of the special problems of the Union. 

Now, I think that is all I can report on the meeting. 

Following the meeting, I visited some of the new posts we were able 
to set up, thanks to the cooperation of Congress. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, if you will inform me whenever you 
wish to go into executive session 

Mr. SaTTreRTHWAITE. Good. 

I drove from Lourengo Marques to Salisbury in the company of 
our consul general there, Mr. Palmer, who has addressed your group. 
As you will recall, he was Deputy Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs before the Bureau was created. 

And there I had the opportunity of meeting Sir Roy Welensky, the 
Prime Minister of the federation; Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, and I also had the opportunity of 
meeting several of the African leaders in the opposition. 

I also had the pleasure of meeting the African member of the fed- 
eration government. In other words, I was able to talk to people of 
all points of view there. The situation is quiet there now. ‘There 
have been no disturbances since the riots in Nyasaland of last March, 
but they sti) have great problems to face. But things, I think, can 
be expected to be quiet in general there until the Commonwealth 
conferences are held next year. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is Dr. Banda still imprisoned? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Yes, he is in detention. I understand, how- 
ever, that his friends are allowed to see him and so on. 

My next move after Salisbury, except for overnight at Johannes- 
burg, was to spend 3 days in Leopoldville and Brazzaville. Again in 
Leopoldville I had the opportunity of meeting not only the Vice 
Governor General and the officials of the Congo Government, but I 
also had a visit with Mr. Kasavabu, who is one of the African Jeaders 
who was detained during the riots in January, later sent into Belgium 
and still later allowed to return to Leopoldville. 

The first of the new consulates I visited was at Brazzaville. We, 
of course, had a consul there during the war when it was General de 
Gaulle’s headquarters, and was later closed and now, with the great 
developments in French Equatorial Africa, we have found it necessary 
to reopen a consulate at Brazzaville. It is really now only the capital 
of the Republic of the Belgian Congo; although the French have a 
High Commissioner General there, Mr. Bourge a very able man. 

. Mr. Murpnuy. You said Belgian Congo. Do you mean French 
vongo? 

Mr. SatrertTHwaite. It is the Congo Republic. I am sorry. It 
has nothing to do with Belgium at all. It is the Congo Republic. 

But our consulate there has under its district all of what was for- 
merly French Equatorial Africa, which includes the great vast desert 
territory of the Chad, the Central African Republic, and Gabon, as 
well as the Congo Republic. 

Mr. O’Hara. Into how many countries is French Equatorial Africa 
now divided? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. You see, there were four territories and now 
there are four autonomous Republics. West Africa has eight terri- 
tories and there are now seven autonomous Republics, plus Guinea, 
which is independent. 

From Brazzaville I went to Accra, where I arrived about 1:30 in 
the morning, and I found the French consul very kindly awaiting me 
to give me a visa for Togo, since I slept there only for a few hours 
and then was driven by our Ambassador to Togo, 
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Although I had been in Accra last year, I had hoped to see Mr. 
Nkrumah, but he was up in Northern Ghana. I drove by car with 
Ambassador Flake to the Togo border, where I was met by our consul, 
Mr. MacKnight. It is only some 3 miles from the border to Lomé, 

Mr. Murpuy. Is that a mandated territory or trust territory? 

Mr. SatrertHwairte. This is a trusteeship. It is to receive its 
independence in April of next year. As a result of that fact, we 
have just opened a consulate there. Our consul and his deputy, also 
a consul, and our foreign service lady were all still living in a hotel 
of sorts but they had found office space and living quarters and grad- 
ually we are getting the consulate opened there. That is at Lomé, 
Right now it is probably our most difficult post in Africa, without 
any doubt. 

Mr. O’Hara. How many new consulates have we established? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. We opened a total of five during the past 
fiscal year plus a new Embassy in Conakry which had to a opened 
unexpectedly. We did the latter by not opening a sixth consulate, 
as we originally planned to do. 

Mrs. Boron. Say that over again. 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. We opened unexpectedly an Embassy in 
Conakry, instead of a third consultate in Morocco. And then we 
also opened a consulate at Freetown, in Sierra Leone; a consulate at 
Lomé in Togo; a consulate at Kaduna in Nigeria, a consulate at 
Tananarive in the Malgache Republic, formerly Madagascar; and at 
Brazzaville, as I have already mentioned. 

In the previous fiscal year we opened a consulate in Yaounde, in 
the French Cameroons, which will be independent next year; one at 
Kampala in Uganda; another at Mogadiscio, which is the capital of 
Somalia, and another at Abidjan, in the Ivory Coast. We have 
opened a good many. 

Mr. O’Hara. One embassy and 9 or 10 consulates. 

Mr. Satrertawaite. That is right. 

In Lomé, where the French are responsible until independence is 

anted, I had an interesting visit with the Prime Minister of Togo, 

ylvanus Olympio, one of the outstanding leaders of Africa. 

From Lomé I flew to Abidjan, where I met Mr. Houphouet-Boigny, 
the Prime Minister of the Ivory Coast. 

He was a member of the French Parliament for many years and a 
Minister of State and is perhaps General de Gaulle’s closest adviser 
on African affairs. He is a very dynamic man, a very eloquent man, 
and a most interesting one to talk to. He gave me an hour of his 
time in spite of the fact he had been up all night on a plane coming 
back from Paris in order to see me. 

From Abidjan I next flew to Conakry. 

Mr. Murpuy. With reference to the Ivory Coast, what is the 
future of that territory? 

Mr. SatrertHwaits. The Ivory Coast is one of the autonomous 
republics under the French community, but it has a loose association 
now, including a customs union and some other matters, with Volta, 
Dahomey, and Niger. 

Mr. Houphouet-Boigny is the leader of quite a large territory. 

En route to Conakry my plane stopped at Roberts Field and 
Ambassador Jones, our Ambassador to Liberia, came out and we had 
a talk for about a half hour. We also stopped at Freetown and I had 
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an hour’s talk with our consul there, Mr. Reiner, who has just opened 
a consulate. 

Then I had a day at Conakry, where I was received with great 
courtesy by President Sekou Touré. He received me in his office 
shortly after my plane came in and introduced me to all the members 
of his Government. Then I had dinner with Ambassador Telli 
Diallo, the Ambassador here, with Fode Cissé, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and other officials. 

The next morning I had an hour again with President Sekou Touré 
and with the President of the Assembly. I found that while they are 
facing great problems there, the atmosphere toward the United States 
was a very friendly one. 

And then my last stop was at Dakar, where again I met a number of 
the African leaders. 

Now, Dakar is the capital in a double sense. It is the capital of 
Senegal and also the capital of the Mali Federation, which consists ot 
Senegal and the Sudan, and the French still have their High Com- 
missioner General there, until their relations are finally worked out. 
He was formerly High Commissioner to all of French West Africa. 

Mr. Murpuy. French West Africa? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Yes, 

Mr. Murpny. Are there other States in the Mali Federation? 

Mr. SatrerTHWAITE. There are two. 

Mr. Murpuy. There are only the two now? 

Mr. SarrertHwaire. Yes. Mauritania is really an Arab State. 
It might join up with some loose federation but it is a member of the 
French community, the same as the other six. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, while we are still in open session, 
before we go into executive session, would you wish to make any 
statement as to the hopefulness of the situation in Africa during this 
period of change? 

Mr. SaTreERTHWAITE. Well, that is a rather difficult thing to do off 
the cuff, Mr. Chairman. 

Naturally, as you know, this an isarea in which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is taking a very great interest. 

In most of this territory the danger of communism is potential 
rather than immediate, but it is one which we have to ceal with, of 
course. The states of West Africa are going to have very great 
problems and, as I think I have said before, we can’t really expect 
them to follow along the exact democratic lines which we have, 
perhaps. They have been brought up under a tribal system. They 
are used to leaders, and it is very difficult for even those areas brought 
up under the British system fully to accept the fact of an opposition 
in the government as being a good thing, as we have'seen from the 
developments in Ghana. 

Nigeria will be the largest and the richest state in the area. Nigeria 
is scheduled to get its independence next year and perhaps there, 
under a federal ‘orm of government, we can have a parliamentary 
government in the traditional system. 

I don’t think, however, we should be too discouraged if these states 
don’t always follow the western system. It doesn’t necessarily mean 
that they will be following the Soviet system, either. Rather some 
form of their own type of government will have to be evolved, no 
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doubt, in which we hope certainly there will be a large element of 
liberty and freedom. 

I think that is more important, perhaps, than the form of govern- 
ment. 

The most difficult areas in some ways right now are, of course, the 
white-settler areas where, in cooperation with the British Govern- 
ment, they have to figure out their future, as to just how this 
partnership system will be worked out. 

Mr. O’Hara. It is the attitude of our Government, I take it, to 
be helpful rather than directive? 

Mr. SatrertHwairTe. That is right. Our interests there are those 
of a government which is friendly not only with the metropolitan 

owers in those areas which are still dependent, but which aims to 
fous the friendliest possible relations with the independent states, 
and, of course, there will be four new independent states next year. 

Mr. O'Hara. I suggest we now go into executive session. We are. 
very glad to have had you who are visitors with us in this open 
session. You have been listening to the Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, reporting on his trip to Africa. 

We are happy to have had you with us. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the subcommittee proceeded in 
executive session.) 
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